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Buonaparte on Board the Northumberland. 


[From a new Publication by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North- 
umberland Man of War.] 


(Concluded from Page 89.) 


HE name of Talleyrand happening to occur in the course 

of conversation, with our French shipmates, the high opi- 
nion entertained of bis talents by the Buonapartists was ac- 
knowledged, without reserve. Qn my asking at what period 
he was separated from the councils and confidence of Napo- 
leon, it was replied—at the invasion of Spain. I then ob- 
served that the reports in England, respecting that circum- 
stance, were correct as to time, and | presumed were equally 
so as to the cause ; his unreserved disapprobation of that bold 
and adventurous enterprize. This met with an instant contradic 
tion, which was followed by a most decisive assertion, that the 
Prince of Benevento approved of the Spanish war, and founded 
his recommendation of that measure on his unalterable opi- 
nion, Which he boldly communicated to the Ewperor, that his 
life was not secure while a Bourbon :eigned in Europe. 

I entered further on this subject with Madam Bertrand, 
and she actually and most unequivocally asserted, that Talley- 
rand was in secret communication with Napoleon when they 
were last at Paris, and that be would have joined them ina 
month. His proposed departure from Vienna to take the wa. 
ters at Aix la Chapelle, was under the cloak of indisposition, 
to conceal his duplicity. ‘* Cun you persuade yourself, Ma- 
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dam,” I said, “ that Talleyrand, if he bad the inclination, 
possessed the power to influence the court of Vienna in favour 
of the son-in-law?’ “ The court of Vienna!” ske exclaimed, 
“ O yes, yes; he has the capacity to influence all the courts 
of Europe! If he had but joined the Emperor, we should, at 
this instant, have been in Paris, and France would neyer more 
have changed its master.” Of this man’s vires TI heard no 
eulogium : but you will now be a competent judge how his po- 
liticai talents were appreciated in the French circle on board 
the Northumberland. 

On my asking Count Bertrand which of the French gene- 
rals had amassed the greatest portion of wealth, he, without 
ihe least besitation, mentioned Massena; though, he added, 
thev have all made very considerable fortunes. Macdovald, 
Duke of Tarentum, be appeared to think, had made Jess than 
any other. Of Davoust, Duke d’Eckmahl, he spoke, to our 
extreme astonishment, in an animated strain of panegyric, 
which was instantly met with au outery from all who heard it, 
respecting the conduct of that ollicer, at Hambuargh, which 
we represented as atrocious beyond example. This he would 
iotalow; onthe contrary, ke described him as a zealous, cor- 
rect, aod faithful commander, and far from being destitute of 
humanity; as notwithstanding his notions of iniitary obedi- 
race, which were haown to be of the most rigid kiad, he did 
Bot act up to the seventy ol his tustructions, As for lis tak- 
ing « bribe, Bertraud declared him to be locapabie of such 


' 
! 


baseness; aod asserted, from his own kuowledve, that a very 
fuarge sum had been ofiered him, to coumive at the sailing ot 
some ships trom Hambuargh in the night, which he refused 
with the disdaia of a taithtal soldier, and an bonourable man. 

Count de las Cases also took up the subject of the marshals 
of France, and spoke of them with very little reserve. He 
described Massena as having been originally a fencing master; 
but that, previous to his campaign m the peninsula, he was 
considered by the Preach as equal, if net superior to Buona- 
parte in his military cepacity. From that period the count 
represeated him ashaving dwindled into absolute insignificance. 
He is avaricious, be suid, in the extreme, though he has only 
one child, a daughter, to inherit his enormous wealth. He then 
proceeded to relate the following circumstance of the marshal, 
as the accidental topic of the moment: 

“The preservation of the army, on crossing the Danube, 
was boldly attributed by the soldicrs who composed it, and 
consequently re-echoed as the opivion of the naion, to the 
superior skill and persevering courage of Massena, It appears 
that a sudden and impetuous inundation of the river bad de- 
stroyed all possible communication between its right and left 
bank when half the Freach foree bad passed it. ‘The remain- 
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ing half were without ammunition, when Massena threw hin- 
self into the village of Estling, where he withstood fifteen re- 
peated attacks of the Austrians, and effected the escape ot 
that part of the French army from the destruction which 
threatened it. The eualogiums which the army and the nation 
lavished on Massena tor his conduct, and the success which 
crowned it, partook of that clamourous character which im- 
plied no inconsiderable degree of blame and censure on Buo- 
naparte himself. This le was supposed to have felt; but he 
contrived, nevertheless, to dissipate it, by conferring the title 
of Prince of Estling on Massena, as the merited reward, and 
magnanimous acksowledgement of a service en which de- 
pended, fora moment, the success and honourable issue of the 
campaign. Soult, he said, is an excellent officer, and Ney, 
brave to a fault; but Suchet possesses a more powertul iniel- 
lect, with more enlarged iuformation, and political sagacity, az 
well as more conciliatory manners, than any of the marshals o! 
France.” 

“He then mentioned Admiral Ganthaume, and asked wha: 
character was assigned, in the English newspapers, to that naval 
officer. I replied, that they gave him vo smail credit for ius 
spirit in advancing out of port, and his success in getting beck 
again. “ Yes,” he answered, with a significant look and tone 
“ wood at hide and seck. He was the friend of Louts, ani 
then of Napoleon, and then of Louis again: he is, in fact, 
what you cali the Viear of ——.” Lassisted bim in compleat- 
ing the proverbial expression, by adding the word Bray, which 
he iminediately caught, and exclaime.!, “ Aye, aye, he is the 
Vicar of Bray. He is an old man,” the count added, “ but 
his indiscretions,” which, however, he did not particularize, 
“ were rather of a juveuile character.” 

In the afternoon our chief passenger continued longer on 
deck than he had done before, and his countenance denoted « 
feeling of disquietude. Tis questions all related to the stat 
of our progress, and marked an impatience to arrive at the ter 
mination of his voyage. He probably experienced some de- 
gree of inconvenience from his confined situation, having bee 
long accustomed to exercise that bordered upon violence. [lis 
appearance, I understand, was rather meagre, ‘ull about the 
tine that he became first consul. If he had been otherwise, 
his campaigns in Egypt were sufficicut to have reduced him: 
but though bis exertions, both mental and corporeal, have since: 
been such as to destroy any constitution but bis own, which 
must have been of an extraordinary internal texture, to have 
enabled him to sustain them, bis health has rather becn im- 
proved than impaired; and, during the last ten years, he has 
gradually advanced into corpulence. 

lt is a singular circumstance that Count Montholon, who 
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I have already mentioned as one of the imperial aide de camps, 
is the son of a general officer of that name, whom Buonaparie 
served in the same capacity during the revolutionary war. All 
the family, except his father and himself, have been decided 
royalists, and are possessed of large property ; but the general 
is dead, while the son has sacrificed fortune, and abandoned 
his family, to share, with his wife and child, the exiled state of 
his former sovereign, whom it is his pride still to love and serve 
under that title, and with all the feelings of duty and loyalty 
which his enthusiastic fidelity attaches to it. 

| give you Madam Bertrand’s description of young Napo- 
leon as very beautiful, in order to introduce his father’s laconic 
English account of bim. The boy, he says, resembles him 
ooly in the upper part of his form. “ He has one grand, big 
head.” The same lady, speaking of the Buonaparte family, 
represents the female part in terms of no common admiration, 
With the exception of the Princess Piombino she describes 
the sisters as possessed of extraordinary beauty. 








Se a 


Life of Captain Tuckey, of the Royal Navy. 


HE enterprize of British seamen had left no part of the 

ocean unexplored, when their exertions were thouglit ne- 
cessary forthe investigation of internal geography. In this 
Jatter pursuit the subject of our memoir has fallen a victim 
to fatigue and climate; but like his great predecessor, 
Cooke, he died not until he had proved the unpraciica- 
bility of the object sought for, in respect to maritime pur- 
poses. 

James Hingston Tuckey was youngest son of the late Tho- 
mas ‘Tuckey, of Greenhill, near Cork, Esq. and was boro in 
1776. He made choice of the sea for his profession ; at a very 
early age made two or three voyages from Cork, to the West 
Indices and North America; and on the war breaking out in 
1793, was appointed Midshipman in the Suffolk, 74, command- 
ed by Rainier. In this ship he served in the Channel fleet 
under Lord Howe until 17 94, when she went to the East Indies, 
where he was shortly after made Master’s Mate, and was 
present at the capture of all the Spice Islands, and in various 
engagements by sea and on shore in India. Having taken a 
prize, he was made Prize Master, and braught her into Madras, 
at which time accounts having arrived of ‘the French frigate 
La Forte, 50 guns, inthe Bay “of Bengal, he volunteere d_ his 
services to Captain Cooke, of La Sybille, who immediately 
sailed, met La Forte, and, after a despe rate night action, took 
her. Mr. Tuckey rejoined the Suffolk, was made acting Lieute- 
nant of her, and shortly after, 1798, appointed Lieutenant of 
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Sy the Fox frigate, stationed in the Red Sea to watch the motions 
e of the French who were then in Egypt.—lIll health made him 
Il leave India at a period when, from his length of services, 
d he must have been soon made a Commander, and he came 
al home in command of the Star brig, with dispatches from the 
d Admiral. 
of On arrival in England, the preliminaries had . been signed, 
re and he was put on half-pay. In 1803, the late Lord Melville 
y selected him as First Lieutenant of the Calcatta, 50, which car- 
ried convicts to form anew settlement in New South Wales’; 
Je and after landing the convicis he was employed in various sur- 
ic veys of the coast, which, together with his account of the 
n voyage, have been since published. 
g n return to England, the Caleutta, was refitted, and or- 
yy dered to St. Helena to convoy some [ndiamen ; and in Sept. 
. 1805, within a few hours sail of Cape Clear, she most anluckily 
's fell in with the Rochefort squadron, but with which she main- 
tained an unequal conflict, sufficiently long to enable all the 
Fast Indiamen and South Sea Whalers to make their escape. 
. The Calcutta was taken to Rochelle, and her crew sent pri- 
soners to Verdun, where Capt. Tuckey remained until the dis- 
comfitureof Buonaparte. During his nine years’ captivity, he 
e compiled his work on Maritime Geogiaphy, in 4 vols. On his 
- return to England, he was promoted to be a Commander 
Is by the present Lord Melvilie, and shortly afterwards se- 
n lected to command the late unfortunate expedition to Africa. 
le Captain Tuckey married an English lady in France, who is 
- deft a widow with four children, the eldest not ten years old, 
- and the youngest born since his father’s departure for Africa. 


On the advance of the Allies into France, the prisoners were 
- ordered into the interior, and Capt. Tuckey with two of his 
n sons, was obliged to depart at a moment’s warning; his 
youngest son, a fine boy about five years old, was taken ill on 
the journey, and fell a victim to sickuess and fatigue. Another 
child of his, seven years old, was some time since burnt to 
° death. His prospects, and those of his surviving family, had 


t lately become more promising, but bis death bas finally closed 
: them. ‘To his friends his loss has been great, and i: may not 
$ be, perhaps, too presumptuous to add, that his country has 
; lost an able and experienced officer. But his widow and chil- 
’ dren have suffered an irreparable injury ; and we trust that the 
‘ bounty of the country will be generously extended towards 


. them. 





INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


Nae public attention has been lately turned, with increas- 
ing eagerness, to attempts to lay open the interjor of this 
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continent ; and we confidently believe that the period ts ra. 
pidly approaching, when we shall no longer have to reproach 
ourselves with allowing so extensive and so rich a portion of 
the globe to remain unknowa to the civilized world. ‘The 
knowledge we have of the countries which the Nigar waters 
in the early part of its course,—for which we are indebted 
to the persevering spirit of Mungo Park ; and the concurring 
accounts of African witnesses respecting the veighbouriag 
kingdoms through which it passes, present to us aliogether a 
degree of progress towards civilization, and capacities for come 
mercial intercourse, which we are inclined to think bave not 
yet been duly appreciated. Sego, the capital of Bambarra, 
contained in 1796, according to Park’s computation, about 
thirty thousand inhabitants; and, he adds, “ the view of this 
extensive city ; the numerous canoes upon the river; the 
crowded population, and the culiivated state of the surround. 
ing country, formed altogether a prospect of civilization and 
magnificence which I little expected to find in the bosoin of 
Africa.” He estimates the population of Sansanding, a neigh- 
bouring town, where his protracted residence afforded him 
every security against error, at 11 thousand inhabitants ; there 
isa regulars market established there on stated days, besides 
separate markets for salt, beer and leather. The towns of 
Tombuctoo and Haoussa, according to all the statements 
which have reached us, are much larger and more opulent. 
Adams, the American sailor, who was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Africa and ledinto captivity by the Arabs (admitting the 
town he was at to have been Tombucitoo), compares it in ex- 
tent to Lisbon. Beyond these we find the extensive kingdoms 
of Kashoa, Bornou,and Wangara; atter which we have no 
longer any information that can be at all depended upon. 

We shall not venture to say any thing harsh of the restora- 
tion of Senegal to France by the late treaty. That river cer- 
tuinly oilers the most direct and easy means of communication 
withthe Niger. The Nokoro,one of its navigable branches, 
approaches much nearer the navigable part of the Niger than 
any of the other streams which flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 
‘Lhe distance between the two, which must be traversed by 
Jand, is not very considerable :—and it remains a question for 
the consideration of future engineers, we trust at no very 
distant period, whether it would be practicable to effect a junc- 
tion of these rivers, by means of a canal. ‘The cataracts of 
Felouw and Govinna are certainly great obstacles to the na- 
vigation of the Senegal, but an establishment situated above 
them might communicate with the upper part of the river, 
and notwithstanding the inconvenience arising from the break 
oecasioned by the cataracts, it would still ‘be infinitely the 
uiost sale, easy, and expeditious passage to the Niger. The 
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French seem to be sufficiently aware of the importance and 
value of this settlement, and placards are at this moment 
osted up on the walls of Paris, by which the Societe Colo- 
niale Philanthropique invites discharged officers and soldiers, 
and persons formerly occupied as planters in the West Indian 
Islands, to enroll themselves as settlers in this colony, offering 
them a free passage to the Senegal, to furnish them with 
agricultural implements and all necessary stores, and to 
supply them with provisions during a certain period, at the 
expence of the society. This appears to be a most excellent 
and useful. manner of disposing of a little of the hot blood 
and brains of Europe. We could never make out any satis- 
factory explanation of the apathy, or rather aversion to 
schemes of colonization, which the British government has 
long manifested. 

We have, it seems, been indebted to a moment of peace, for 
the two expeditions which have been lately sent out to explore 
the Niger, and either to identify it with the Congo, or to ascer- 
tain the course of both those rivers. We meet occasionally 
with some misapprehension respecting these two expeditions, 
and we shall therefore say a word or two in explanation of 
their different objects, ‘The one under Major Peddie is com- 
posed of that officer, Captain Campbell, Dr. Hall,and as many 
negro soldiers fiom the garrisons of Goree and Sierra-Leone, 
as they may judge necessary. These soldiers are generally men 
who have been released fro:n capiured slave vessels, natives of 
different distvicts of Africa, and, of course, proof to the un- 
healthiness of the climate. They ae to follow nearly the sane 
route as Park, to embark upon the Niger, and pursue it to its 
termiaation, wherever that may be. ‘They have been detained 
during several mouths upon the coast, waiting for the com- 
mencement of the dry season, to permit them to begin their 
march into the interior. ‘The neglect of this precaution, it 
will be recollected, proved fatal to the success of Parke’s las: 
atiempt. ‘Phe latest accounts which have been received from 

Goree stated, that Major Peddie was in readiness to set out, 
wnd before this period there is no doubt that his journey is 
begun. ‘The other expedition, commanded by Captain Tuckey, 
au officer who was attached to Captain Flinders duriag the 
survey which he made of the coasts or New Holland, and ac- 
companied by several scientific men, sailed in February last, 
and would proceed directly to the mouth of the Congo, and 
ascend that river in small vessels. ‘Vie tender which took out 
the expedition had instructions to accompany it up the river as 
far as should be found practicable, and as she las no: yet re- 
turned, it is presumed that the distance bas turned gut to be 
more considerable than was expected. If the supposition ct 
Park should prove correct, that the Niger and Congo are one 
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and the same river, the two expeditions will of course meet in 
the interior of the country. 

The additions which Mr. Burchell has made to our geogra- 
phical knowledge in the quarter to which his labours have been 
directed, are not the most valuable part of the materials he 
has brought back. He appears to have advanced to the north- 
ward of Leetakoo or Litaskun, the principal town in the 
Boshuana territory, and possessing, according to his estimate, 
five thousand inhabitants, into a country of which we bave no 
preceding accounts, except, perhaps, some unpublished letters 
of Cowan, who had evidently penetrated 'o a more consider- 
able distance in the same direction before he met his death, 
Our knowledge of the country of the Coranas and Boshuanas 
was, however, rendered tolerably complete by the travels of 
Messrs. Forster and Somerville, and the more recent journey 
of Mr. Campbell, who has traced the course of the Aange or 
Garup river more extensively than had been done before. The 
merit of Mr. Burchell appears to be, the industry and talent 
with which he has investigated the natural productions of the 
countries which he traversed, and, though more had been pre- 
viously done by naturalists in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope than in any other part of Africa, the harvest 
which he has reaped seems to be most abundant. He brings 
with him a numerous collection of undescribed and rare quad- 
rupeds, amongst which are a male and female camelopa:dalis, 
five hundred and forty birds, about two thousand five hundred 
insects, an herbarium of above forty thousand specimens, in 
very fine preservation, and numerous geological and mineral- 
ogical specimens. This collection has cost him the labour of 
nearly four years, 





Extract from Travels in Brazil, by Henry Koster. 


\ R. KOSTER visited Brazil in 1809, and terminated his 
4 travels there in 1815. He resided for some time as a 
planter, in the territory of Pernambuco, and in the course of 
several extensive journeys acquired much valuable information 
concerning the present state of the country. He gives a very 
full description of the different classes of the inhabitants, their 
pursuits, their domestic habits, their amusements, and peculiar 
customs, interspersed with many characteristic anecdotes. On 
the natural history of the country, also, he enters into some 
curious details, particularly on the avimals, ants, snakes, and 
other reptiles; the several species of timber trees, and the va- 
rious plants indigenaus to Brazil. His account of the plantas 
tions of sugar and cotton, of the culiure and preparation of 
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mandive, &c. is very circumstantial, and well worthy of notice. 
On, the Subje¢t of cotton he states thar this most valuable plaat 
has now become,of nore importance to Pernambuco even 
than the sugaz-cane, owing to the great demand for the cotton 
ofthat province, and of those adjoining to it in the British 
market. ‘The following is his accoant of the mode of culti- 
yating this platit: 

« Thé lands are cleared for planting cotton in the usual 
mainer, by cutting down the trees, and burning them; and the 
holes for the seed are dug in quadrangular form, at the distance 
of six feet from each other. Three secds are usually put into 
each hole ; in the British colonies it is found necessary to make 
use of eight or ten seeds. The time for planting is in January, 
after thé primeiras aguas or first waters; ur at any rate as soon 
in the year as any rain bas fallen. Maize is usually planted 
among the cotton shrubs, ‘Three crops, and sometimes four, 
are obtained from the same plants; but the second crop is that 
which gederally produces the finest wool. The surub has a 
pleasing appearance whilst it isin full leaf, and is covered with 
its anost beautiful yellow blossoms. but when the pods begin 
to open, and the leaves to wither, iisthia and straggling branches 
are left.uncovered, and the plani resembles a large black cur- 
rant bush that has been left uopruned for a length of time. 
The cotton is gathered in nine or ten months. 

‘The cotton plant requires that a great portion of the year 
should be dry; for if much rain falls when the pod is open, 
the woul is lost; it becomes yellow, decays, and is rendered 
completely unfit for use. The soil which is preferred for its 
culture is a deep red earth, with veins of yellow occasionally 
running through it; this becomes extremely hard after a iong 
interval without rain. The protits obtained by the planters in 
favourable years are enormous, but fiequenily disappointments 
are experienced. Oftentimes a whole crop is lost, and instead 

of Jarge returns, the year proves entirely unproductive ; or, af- 
ter a fair promise, the grub, the caterpillar, the rain, or the exe 
cessive drought, destroys all hope until the following season.” 


Ss 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
[From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &¢.} 
CARRIAGE DRESS. 


A White poplin round dress, made half-high, with plain 
long sleeves ; the body and ihe bottoms of the sleeves 
are trimmed with pulfings of blond, intermixed with white sa- 
uu, and a single flounce of deep blond lace finishes the bot- 
VOL. &7, R 
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tom of the skirt. The pelisse worn with this dress is com. 
posed of blue fevamine, made about a quarter of a yard 
shorter than the gown : itis quite tight to the shape, the back 
something. broader than last month, and the waist about the 
psamelength, .A fancy floss silk trimming, of avery novel and 
pretty description, edges the pelisse, which is finished at the 
bottom by a deep flounce of blond lace. The Coburg cap, 
cow posed of black, velvet, turned up, alittle on one side in 
front, and lined and edged with blue satin, is the head-dress 
worn with it; itis ornamented with a profusign of white os- 
trich. feathers. , ‘This, head-dress has much novelty, and is very 
becoming. The ruff is of plain blond, edged with narrow 
white satin ribbon, and an Indian scarf is thrown over the 
shoulders. Au ermine maff, and gloves and slippers of blue 
kid, complete this elegant dress. 


EVENING DRESS 


Ts composed of white crape over white satin. The body, 
which is a mixture of satin and crape, is perfectly novel, and 
extremely becoming to the shape ; it is confined to the waist 
by a cestus of .whive satin, fastened in front by a ruby clasp. 
The sleeve is long. ‘The skirt is trimmed with crape draperies, 
elegantly ornamented with bunches of roses. ‘These draperies 
are surmounted by three rows of rich white fancy silk trim- 
ming. The hair, which is much paried oa tue forelead, is 
dressed very low at the sides, and the bind hair brought to a 
very moderate height. A wreath of roses, intermingled with 
‘exotics, is placed very far back oo the head. White kid 
gloves,-and white spotted silk slippers. Necklace, ear-rings, 
chain, &c. are composed of various coloured stones. A trans 
‘parent silk shawl is thrown carelessly over the slioulders, in 
such a manner as to form a very elegant drapery. 


[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
BALL DRESS. 


A frock of tissue gauze, ihe ground white, flowered with am- 
ber, flounced round the border, and the flounce elegantly sur- 
mounted by a wreath of yellow crocusses. Full long sleeves of 
tulle. The hair dressed in the modern British style, with a 
full plume of white ostrich feathers tipped with amber, and 
placed rather backward on the sammit of the bead. Amber 
necklace in two rows. White satin slippers, white kid gloves, 
and small white crape fan richly embroideicd in silver of a 
vancyke pattern. 
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GROUP OF WALTZERS. 


The embellishment to which this subject refers, represents a 
lidy and gentleman performing the French slow waltz; the 
lady having (what is technically termed) turned a Pirouette, 
and the gentleman performed a Pas de Bourie. The three 
jadies in the ceatre are performing an Allemande waliz: the 
composition of which, in point of beautiful figure, attitude, 
and varied effect, affurds ample opportunity to the dancers of 
displaying all the grace, ease, and elegance of which the hu- 
man figure iscapable. The couple on the right are represented 
as performing the Jetie, or quick Sauteuse waliz; in the per- 
formanee of which the agility of the dancers may be fully dis- 
played, as it can only be properly performed by “ tripping it 
on the light fantastic toe ;” it also affords pleasing, and occa. 
sionally desirable, recreation after enjoying the performance of 
the more easy and graceful movements of whicl the slow waltz 
is composed. 

Never were caps so prevalent at the theatres as they are at 
present; this is one step towards full dress, which we are anx- 
ious again to behold at our public spectacles ; at such places a 
studied simplicity of attire savours too wuch of that equalising 
system we never hope to see established. 

The favourite colours are coquelicot, slate blue, and holly 
green. 


Description of the Guildhall of London. 
(Concluded from Page 98.) 


T the west end of the hall is the sheriffs’ court; above 
whichisa white marble statue of Alderman Beckford, who 
died in the year 1770, during his second mayoralty. He is re- 
presented as large as life, dressed in his robes, and standing in 
the attitude he appeared when he made a reply to the King on 
his Majesty’s answer to the city-remonstrance, May 23, 1770. 
The likeness is so strong, and the attitade.in which he stands 
so natural on such an occasion, that litle aiore than sound is 
wanting to realize the representation. Qu each side of him is 
afigure sitting in a languishing posture: that on the right 
hand represents the city of London ; and that onthe left, com- 
merce. The head of commerce is adorned with a crown; 
her right arm, which holds a cornucopia, almost empty, resis 
on a Mariver’s compass, and her left arm supports an anchor, 
The city of London is distinguished by resting her right arm, 
which supports her head, on an escuicheon containing the city 
arms; in her left band is the city-sword inverted ; ou her head 
R 2 
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is the cap of maintenance; and by her. lies the city-mace, 
Beneath the statue is a large tablet of black polished marble, 
of which aré written the words spokew by Mr, Beckford to the 
King on the memorable occasion aliuded to. 

Opposite to the monumentvof the great Lord Chatham, as it 
has been long fashionable to call him, rises with elegance and 
Majesty that of bis son the Right Hon. William Pitt, prime 
minister of this country fora joug lapse of years; and whose 
system of politics; much blamed in his life-time, seems yet, by 
living been persevered in, to bave ultimately brought about the 
extraordinary changes wich we have lately witnessed, the re- 
sult of whichis still doubtful. Mr, Pittis represented in the 
costnine of chancellor of the exchequer, and jn the attitude 
of speaking. He stands upon a rock apparently emerging 
from the ocean, and intended to represent, allusively, the island 
of Grea’ Britaih. On his right we perceive a handsome figure 
of ‘Apollo. The god of eloquence is most appropriately 
placed on the other side, with his distinguished atiributes.— 
‘Thus fit, we have a good pyramidal group: but the artist 
wanted height; and he had nearly fu filled his scheme, when, 
by a sudd-w but not very original stroke of genius, he eked 
out Britannia on a sea horse, and placed them: forward, nearly 
in the sawne way as Neptune is on the monument of Nelson, 
This figure is, however, well set, fall of animation, and ready 
to hui) the thunderbolt against the enemies of Grest Britain. 

We now face about, and ascend the steps. We presently 
come to the Chamberlain's Office, which lies to the right. In 
this place appreutices are bound, enrolled, and made free of the 
city. Here complaints between masters and their apprentices 
are he. :d and determined by the chamberlain in peison ; and 
in an inner room are preserved the duplicates of the diplomas 
presented by the erty to those wlio have deserved the freedom 
of the first city in the world. They are most of them -beauti- 
tully written by the famous caligrapher of qurage, Mr. ‘lomp- 
king of Sermon-lane; anc decerated by the iwgenious fancy 
and elegant ; encil of tie late Mr. Sharpe, and of his son Mr. 
T. Sharve, of Bennet’s hilj, herald painters. . They are the best 
specimen of this sost of enluminures ; and, for beauty of co- 
Jouring, vicety of tonch, and versatility of invention, cannot 
be exceeded. The chamberlain’s ofhve is slso decorated with 
pro ot prints of Hogarth’s Idle and Judustrious Apprentices, 
and some other engravings, 

Frouting the steps is the Lord Mayor’s Court, in which the 
petty sessi.ns for the city, and the sittings of the court of 

ve’s Beach, are held. ‘This toom is adorned with paintings 
ef the tovi e rdinal virtues, On the le't band is the court of 
Coumon Pleas, ove: the eovance into which isa painting of the 
Reliei of Gibriitus by Lord Howe, The court of Exchequer sits 
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e, up stairs. ‘The different apartments in this part of the hall are 
e, used occasionally by the commissionersof bankrupts. At the 
le back of the hall isa very elegant room for the lord mayor,xlder- 
men, aud common council, to hold their courts in. Ln this 
it chamber is a capital collection of paintings, presented to the 
id city of London by the late Alderman Boydell, among which 
1e are Mr. Copley’s celebrated picture of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
se the Death of Lord Chatham, and several allegorical paintings 
ry by the late academician Mr. Rigaud and others. 
le In the course of the last year a statue of his Majesty, voted 
eo by the city, was alsu placed in the grand council chamber. His 
1e Majesty is sculptured in his royal robes, holding the scroll of 
le ao address in his left hand. ‘The right is extended, to repre- 
1g sent the sovereigu in the act of returning aw answer. This 
id figure ts much admired. 
‘e Guildhall is once in every year appropriated to the purposes 
ly of hospitality. On the 9th of November, being the day on 
- which the new lord mayor enters upon the duties of his offiee, 
st a grand civic entertainment is given in this hall to the great of- 
Rye ficers of state and other public characters, besides about one 
d thousand of the most opulent citizens and their wives and 
ly daughters, including all the aldermen, and the whole of the 
Ne common councilinen and their ladies. The expence of this 
ly fete, amounting to upwards of SOOOL. is de‘rayed, bulf by the 
Jord mayor, and the other balf by the shesiffs. 
ly The city of London has been famous for its hospitality, and 
n the spirit of its entertainments to royal and distinguished per- 
e sonages, from the days of Edward III. when it feasted that 
s chivalrous monarch and his son, with their captives the kings 
d of Fiance and Scotland, to the June of 1814, when the mag- 
is nilicent fete was given to the sovercigns of Russia and Prussia, 
m Such are the triumphs of commerce. May not London say 
is with T'yre, that her merchants are priaces? 
)< 
. Saat eannibidiindininicssitbtamaiiialt inate 
Fo 
st Dr. Benjamin Franklin's Obsercations on Evercise. — - 
= 
yt N considering the different kinds of exercise, [have thought 
h that the quanium of each is to be judged of, not by ume 
$5 or by distance, but by the degree of warmth it produces in the 
body : thus, when | observe if [am cold when EF get into a 
e cariiage in a morning, Lotay ride all day without being warmed 
f by it; that if on horseback my fect are cold, [ may ride some 
oS hours before they become wartn ; bot if Lam ever “so cold on 
of foot, Leannot walk an hour briskly, without glowing from 
e head to tout by the quickened circulation. L have been ready 


ty say, (using round numbers without regard to exactness, but 
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merely to make a great difference) that there is more exercise 
in ove mile’s riding ou horseback, than in five'in'a coach 5 and 
more in 6he mile’s walking on foot, than iu five on horseback; 
to which L may add, that there is more in walking one mile up 
and down stairs, than in five on a level floor. The two latter 
exercises may be had within doors, when the weather dis. 
courages going abroad ; and the last may be had when one is 
pinched for time, as contaiuing a great quantity of exercise ir 
a handful of minutes. The dumb bell is another exercise of 
the latier compendious kind ; ‘by the use of it 1 have in forty 
swings quickened my pulse from sixty to one hundred beats ix 
2 minute, counted by a second watch; and I suppose the 
warmth genetally increases with quickiess of pulse. 


- ee 


POPPIES AND CARROTS. 


HE farmers in Germany cultivate poppies and carrots to- 

gether on light soils. The poppy branches shoot out but 
bucle, and its roots are scarcely sheltered from the strong heats. 
The carrot covers these roots with its leaves, and preserves them 
from drought, by retaining the moisture in the ground, at the 
same time it ajlows the poppy to enjoy the sun and air freely, 
and cannot injure it in the ground, its roots striking perpendt- 
eplarly downwards, while that of the poppy ramifies near the 
sorface. ‘The produce of the ground is thus doubled, and the 
poppy thus joined with the carrot is vot injured in quantity or 
quality. Poppy seed sown between the interval of the carrots 
ob a quarter of an acre of land, produced neatly seven bushels 
of poppy seed, from which were expressed twelve quarts of 
clear aud well-flavoured oil, and twenty one pints of a thicker 
oil. 


BRIEFS. 


FTHE letters patent, which are issued by the lord chancellor 
upon acestificaie from the quarier sessions, have ever 
since the year 1799 been delivered to John Stevenson Salt, 
esq. of the firm of Stevenson and Salt, No. 80, Lombard-street, 
London, who is now exclusively employed as undertaker, for 
the purpose of dispeising copies of the briefs, and receiving 
ihe collections ; but it is fully competent for any person to 
whom, or for whese benefit, a biief is granted, to appoint his 
own undertaker, Mr, Salt baving no olfice or permanent ap- 
polntment, 
Upon receipt of the letters patent, Mr. Salt, as undertaker, 
provides 30,800 printed copies of church briefs, and 11,500 
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fire briefs, from the King’s printer, which copies are delivered 
atthe archdeacon’s visitations by the undertaker’s agents, to 
the churchwardens of the several parishes, Xc. in England, ant 
apart of Wales—and at the ensuing visitations they are ‘re- 
turned to the persons by whom issued, with the sums collected 
thereon. 

A general statement of each account is afterwards made up, 
with as little delay as possible, and information of the sums 
collecied is givea tu the trustces appointed in each brief to ré- 
ceive and account for the collection, which may be drawn for 
immediately. 

The fees, &¢. payable upon each brief are generally as fal- 
lows :— 

Charges on a Church Brief. 


Fiat - . - - ~ £10 5 6 





Patent - - - - - 2211 6 
Paper and printing - - . 22 10 O 
Stamping - - - - 1310 O 
Canvas, carriage, porterage, postage, 
and other small charges - 1b 3S O . 
84 0.0 


Undertaker’s salary, agreed for at 5d. each brief, but 
charged only 4d. Within the cityof London and weekly biils 
of mortality, double. 

Charges ona Fire Brief. 





Fiat - - - - - £10 5 6 
Patent - - - - - 2111 6 
Paper and printing : - - 24 0 0 
Stamping - - - - 14 7 6 
Canvass, &e. + - - - 1415 G 

25 0 O 


Undertaker’s salary 8d. each copy of brief; and, within the 
city of London and the weekly bills of mortality, double. 

The undertaker is responsible for every agent and collector 
throughout the kingdom; and the sum received as salary is by 
ho meuns adequate to the trouble, risk, and responsibility, at- 
iending the business. 


ORIGIN OF THE 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


4 VERY scholar knows that to Italy we are indebted for 
the revival of fearning and good taste: our obligations on 

the score of physical science are equally great, though perhaps 
not so gencrally known or acknowledged. I[t appears that 
from this source we even borrowed the plan of our Royal So. 
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ciety. ‘The first meetings 6f this nature were held in 1600, by 
@ young prince, 18 years of age, Federigo Cesi, duke of Ac- 
quasparia, at his palace in Rome. At these meetings philoso- 
phical subjects were freely discussed, and experiments,in na- 
taral philosophy performed. The doctrines of the old, or 
Aristotelian, school were critically examined, and their fallacy, 
‘in many insiances, exposed. To mechanics,and the mathema- 
tical sciences much attention was paid ; and as Galileo was a 
membcr of che society, we May presume that astronomy Was 
not forgotten. These meetings gave rise to an academy, in 
1603, denominated des Lincei, from its device, which was the 
figure of a lynx, an animal remarkable for its penetrating 
power of vision. The Royal Society was instituted some years 
afterwards; and’ Muratori asserts, that it took its rise from this 
model, aswell as the respective societies of Florence, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Berlia, and Petersburgh. 
REFLECTION. 

HE effect of falsehood may be produced, without uttering 

one word that is false. We should speak, not merely the 
troth, but the whole truth. [have read a memoir, of which 
the purport was utterly false, though every one. of its facts was 
true. Those were only the facts which made against the patty 
that was not in the wrong. 











STRONG LIQUORS. 


"THE strongest liquors are the most weakening. Io propor- 

tion tothe power which the draught itself possesses, is 
that which it ultimately deducts from the person into whose 
stomach it is babiteally received. In a state of. ordimary 
healih, and in many cases of disease, a generous diet. may be 
safely and even advantageously recommended. But in diet, 
the generous ougit to be distiuguished from the stimulating, 
which iatter is almost exclusively, but on accouat of its evil 
operation upon the frame, very improperly, called good living. 
Ihe indigeat wretch, whose scanty fare is barely sufficient to 
sOpply the materials of existence, and the no less wretched de- 
bauchee, whose luxurious indulgence daily accelerates the pe- 
riod of its destruction, may both be said, with equal propriety, 
to live hard. Hilarity is not health, more especially when-it 
bas. been roused by artificial meaus. The fire of iatemmperance 
often laminates, at the very time that it is consuming its vice 
iim.” Leis not until after the blaze of an electric corruscation 
tliat dts depredations are exposed, Sumuli sometimes produce 
a kind of artificial genius, as well as vivacity, 
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by REFLECTION. 

C- 

- \ HY give a modest name toa vase action, if not for a 

a passport by which it may make its way and its fortune 

a among the better part of society? The false varnish of lan- 

y> gaage will be at its height of improvement, when it shall admit, 

” thatevery thing may be opeuly talked of, without indelicaey 

8 or shame. 

as 

in se aim cenmenneanenememmmmmmanneeme 

he EXPEDITIOUS HUSBANDRY. 

” 

ry pee time since a Mr. H. let to a Mr. D. a house and 

_ J lands, at 101. per acre, situate near Caher, in the county of 

is, Tipperary. When the price of lands and produce declined, 
an abatewent in rent was demanded of Mr. H. bat was pe- 

remptorily refused; on which Mr. D. quitted the premises, 


leaving about three acres of the best wheat ia the country 
growing on the lands, Mr. H. would not resume the occupa- 





1g tion: the wheat became ripe, and some of the county of Tip- 
1€ perary legislators, considering, no doubt, the loss it would be 
‘hh to the community to leave the wheat in danger between the 
us parties, in these times of scarcity, assembled in the night, aad 
ly actually cut, bound up, and carried away, in a workmanlike 
manner, every atom of the crop before morning; and notwith- 
standing a diligent search was mace next day, not a trace of it 
could be found !—Cork Advertiser. 
f LORD NELSON. 
is 
on HE original letter, in the hand-writing of the hero of the 
y Nile, of which the following is a copy, was lately sold at 
eC Ciristie’s, framed and glazed, among the effects of the late 
y Lord Gardner. Lt has all the characteristic style of the writer: 
> 
il Victory, April 19, 18053. 
z. “ My Drar Lorp, 
o 
1 © Tf the Toulon fleet, with that of Cadiz, is gone your road, 
= the ships under my present command may be no unacceptable 
ry (here a word not legible). If you do not want our help, tell 
it us to go back again. [ feel vext at their slipping out of th: 
e Mediterranean, as I had marked them for my own game 
a llowever, L hope, my dear.lord, that now you will annihilate 
n thei instead of your most faithful humble servant, r 
e “ NELSON AND BRONTE 
“* Right Hon. Lord Gardner.” 


oh. Se. 
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Answer, by W. P. Swaffleld, near Bridport, to W. P. N.’s dnagram, in. 


serted September 23. 


N ADDER, when transpes’d aright, 
DREAD will quickly come to sight. 


tz We have received similar answers from R. Lewis, jun. of Poole ; 
T. Whimsey, Awliscoinhe ; and J. Fucker, of Cornworthy. 





——E —— EE 


Saswer, by J. Davy, of Broadwinsor, to F. Patten'’s Charade, inserted the 
13th of Nowember. 
POLE-CAT plainly is what’s meant, 
So with this answer be content 
+*+ Similar answers have been received from T, Whimsey, of Awlis 
combe 3 and W, P ~Swafheld, of Allington. 





CHARADE, by Eugenio,of Taunton. 


MPRIMIS—exceeding—supreme ; 
And ia-villages, cities, and towns, 

NlIy next, when rejvicings are seen, 
NI iy be heard at a distance around 5 
Bur hark! for my whole maketh known 
( May its sound due instruction convey !) 
Some soul from from its body is flown, 
Which to worms becomes henceforth a prey. 








REBUS, dy J. Harry, of Truvo. 
Savage beast, hard to be tam’d; 
A bird that loves to rove by might; 
A cityin Great: Britain fam’d, 
Which in the civil wars shone bright 
‘The mitials, when aright laid down, 
Display a pool of great renown. 


REBUS, by R. Oxenham, of Langport. 
. ae of a liquid T pray bring to view 


Two thirds of an instrument then you must shew ; 
Two-thirds of an insect you thirdly wal) name ; 
"Three-fuusths of an animal join to the same: 
These fragments join, and you will quickly unfold 
lhe king who in war for ever was bold. 


————$—$—— ——— —_——_- _—— — 





REBUS, by Philanthropus. 


V Y first with sportsmen is a snare, 

A Which, gents with ease you will declare ; 
Aly second has, you'll not deny, 

Otten escap’d the lover’s eye; 

My third and last, ’tis true ind ed, a“ 
Restrains and puides the prancing steed ; 

> Lis held by men in power | say, 

W ho rule this isle with pompous sway ; 
‘Transpose these several parts with care, 

And join them right, there will appear, 

A work oft read, perhaps, by you, 

W hich is wy whele, my lads, adieu! 






























































POET R Y. 


ule 4 ———— 
a ADVERSITY. 
the 


OW the young fancies of an ardent mind 
Leap over cold realities, and find 
Brightness and bliss, unsullied, unalluyed, 
In every thing: —Ah! how are they destroyed 
When life, in all the soberness of truth, 
Blackens before them! how the hopes of youth 
Sicken and fade before the chilling eye 
tae Of a cold world, that feeds on misery ! 
How droops the untaught heart, wen first it learns 
Those it has lov’d were heartless; when it turns 
Towards a feiend with warm and frank embracé, 
And meets suspicion on that altered face ; 
When a lov’d voice, on the astonished ear, 
Pours forth hard censures, and rebukes the tear 
]t rais’d witb bitter taunts; when harmless acts 
Are laid before it, as condemning facts 
Chat prove it worthless: Bot, howe’er it be 
In human thought—whatever man may see, 
Or teign tc see, of wtong in thee, do thou 
— Stand firmly, with a clear and opea brow ; 
Repose on thine own thoughts; whate’er men say, 
If thou cans’t calmly thing, atid sleep, and pray 
With deep sincerity, there’s nought to fear 
Be youd the sufferings heap’d upon thee here: 
Let human kind despise thee as they will, 
Droop not, sad heart—thy God protects thee still 


ANGLICA. 


— 


Description of a Shipwreck off the Coast of Africa 


OUS’D by the winds, that blow with stunning roar, 
The Alpiné waves fling bigh the trembling bark 5 
Dismaying clouds a deluge round us pour, 
\nd lightnings paint the borzors of the dark. 


Ah! down we shoot on ocean’s fatal rocks, 
And stare with terror on the gults below: 
Vainly we strive; our toil the tempest mocks, 
Ang conqu’ring waves leap o’er the vessel’s prow. 


lligh on the bending mast a seaman clung; 
(His heart enraptur’d for his fauthful Jane :) 
When, lo! the mizen from its center sprung, 
And burl’d him headlong in the foaming main! 


** The dreadful tidings of my watery grave, 
Haply should ye, dear friends, survive to tel, 
Say, when ©’erpowered by the boist’rons wave, 
With sinking lips I sigh’d,* My Jane, farewell!” 


Scarce had the youth this moving sentence spoke, 
When a dread whirlwind dragg’d them in the deep; 
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The tott’ring ship the raging waters broke 
And in their horrid caves their bodies sleep! 


Gasping, again his wearied arms he spread, 
As the last struggle to his rising more ; 

When, lo! a breaker thunder’d o’er his head, 
And rudely drove bim on the wish’d-for-shore ! 


He only left of all the woeful crew, 
The watchful swains with feeling hearts attend; 
His piteous looks with aching thought they view, 
And strive who most the suff’rer can befriend. 


«* For thee, sweet Jane,  dar’d the awful storm ; 
For thee I strove, with hesitating breath; 

*Niidst clashing billows view’d thy beauteous form, 
And fearless biav’d the agonies of death.” 


—-o = SS eee 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A LOVELY INFANT. 


ES! thy cherub-lcoks delight me, 
Now thy dimpied face I view ; 
And thy pretty little sparklers 
Glitter as the morning dew. 


When Aurora rising eastward, 
Sheds her influence o’er the plaa; 
Or as mild as evening sainbow, 
Bow of promise atter rain, 


Now thy little arms are stretched 
Pretty, innocent, and free ; 

How unconscious are thy motions, 
Come, my swect one, come to me! 


In my arms F now do press thee, 
View thee stil] with fondness o’er; 
Pretty darllng! now thou'rt bounding, 
Take this kiss, and yet one mote. 


May thy little bask, now launched 
Upon life’s tempestuous sea, 

Shur its various shvals and quicksands, 
Or cold winds of poverty! 


May its summer-suns attend thee, 
Borne along by gentlest gales! 

Mayst thou lightly skim lite’s ocean, 
And success attend thy sails. 


ANCIENT EPITAPH. 


SK not, who ended here his span ? 
His name, reproach, and praise, was MAN. 
Did nod great deeds adorn his course ? 
No deed of his but show’d him worse ; 
One thi ing was great, which God supplied— 
lle sufter’d human life, and died ! 
What points of knowledge did he gain? 
i. hat life was sacred all, and vain: 
ucred, how high—and vain, how low 
Me knew not bere, but died iv Know 
° 





